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port. I can best enumerate what appear to me to be 
shortcomings, particularly of large public, institutions, 
by stating briefly some things which I believe should 
be done. 

The medical staffs should be enlarged. Individual¬ 
ization in study and treatment should be more thorough. 
The physicians should be relieved from much executive 
and miscellaneous non-medical work, to which they are 
now compelled to give too much valuable time. Consul¬ 
tants with regular duties should be appointed wherever 
it is possible to secure physicians of ability who are in¬ 
terested in insanity. Scientific work should be en¬ 
couraged and urged. Good pathologists, with labora¬ 
tories and all appliances, should be well-salaried officers 
in all large institutions. Regular, systematic instruction 
should be given to nurses and attendants by means of 
lectures and practical demonstrations. Nurses and at¬ 
tendants should be much better paid. The patients 
should have more occupation, amusement and instruc¬ 
tion. The criminal insane should be placed in special 
institutions ; and a better separation of acute and chronic 
cases should be had. Very truly yours, 

Chas. K. Mills. 


FROM DR. WILLIAM OSLER. 

Baltimore, January 15, 1894. 

Dear Dr. Mitchell: 

The needs are: 

1. Emancipation from politics. 

2. The separation of executive and professional 
functions. 

3. A staff of assistants trained in modern psycho¬ 
logical and pathological methods. Sincerely yours, 

Wm. Osler. 


FROM DR. JAMES J. PUTNAM. 

Boston, February 5, 1894. 

Dear Dr. Mitchell : 

My views on asylum management, 
which, perhaps, a more intimate knowledge of the data 
would modify, are as follows : 

1. In many asylums the custom still prevails, I think, 
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of imposing an immense amount of purely routine work 
upon the superintendent, such as writing letters to 
friends of the patients, ordering coal, and attending to 
house repairs. 

The evils of this system are best seen by looking 
back for a generation or two, when the present arrange¬ 
ments obtained in a more aggravated form, and, then, 
looking across the water, to the best of the German 
asylums. It was not supposed, I imagine, by the trus¬ 
tees of the earlier American asylums, or by the medical 
profession of that day, that anything of real importance 
could be gained by making the insane patient the sub¬ 
ject of close, scientific study. Kindness and good disci¬ 
pline were about all that was desired for the patients, 
and it was only natural that, in looking for a superin¬ 
tendent, good administrative ability should have been 
rated as high as scientific training. This view of the 
qualifications desirable for a good superintendent has 
been changed to the extent that the need of additional 
assistants is generally admitted, but not to the extent of 
recognizing that there was something radically wrong in 
the older conception of the superintendent’s functions. 

It is possible,—indeed probable,—that there is some¬ 
thing of value in the present “ family system ” of asylum 
management, with the superintendent as the paternal 
head, taking part in dances and conducting entertain¬ 
ments. But if one stops to think of the matter for a 
moment, it becomes plain that the man who is to make 
a success in the most difficult of medical specialties 
ought to have no time for these things, and there are 
some places in Europe where this is recognized. 

Again, not only are the time and energies of the 
superintendent, under the old system, taken up by non¬ 
medical duties, but, what is worse, this system offers no 
temptation for men of real genius to enter the field. 
Such a man wishes to live in an atmosphere of scientific 
thought and inquiry. He should be a psychologist of 
the first order, and a scientific physician of the first 
order as well. In order to keep himself fitted to his 
work, he should be in the way of meeting other men of 
varied talents and interests, both socially and at scien¬ 
tific meetings, in order that he should feel the healthy 
stimulus of example and criticism. 

I do not believe that these conditions will ever be 
really fulfilled until the office of superintendent is 
divided. There should be a non-medical supervisor 
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living in the asylum 1 , but the physician should live out¬ 
side and make visits as often as is necessary. It would 
be better to have a first-rate man, an enthusiast for his 
work, living in the changing air of a cultivated society 
outside, make a visit once a week, than to have an 
equally good man always on hand and liable, for that 
very reason, to find his freshness suffering by stagna¬ 
tion. 

2. I think the medical head of the asylum, as well as 
the assistants, should be paid, even if they do live out¬ 
side. I think, in fact, that this ought to be done as re¬ 
gards the medical officers of all hospitals, even though it 
is possible to get good men without doing so. We want 
high grade men for these places and we ought to offer 
them high grade prizes. 

3. It is needless to say that I think the medical head 
of an asylum should have as many and as good assistants 
as he can utilize. Let anyone follow for a day or two 
the assistants in any of our best hospitals of the present 
day, with their busy life of chemical and microscopical 
work, and let him imagine the same habits and energy 
transferred to asylums, and he will admit without argu¬ 
ment that the community would be greatly the gainer. 

4. I think that when new asylums are in contempla¬ 
tion, they should not be built so far from a large city 
that they cannot be used for clinical instruction, nor 
easily visited by physicians living in town. Contrary to 
a common belief it is probably true that patients who are 
the most lectured upon and written about are the best 
treated. 

5. When the hospital is large it seems to me that 

it would be well to have at least two physicians of equal 
rank associated in the management of it. It is a good 
thing to have a certain amount of medical dictatorship, 
but it is a bad thing to have too much of it, if that means 
running the danger of getting slack from lack of stim¬ 
ulus and competition, or from excess of material which 
cannot be worked up. Yours truly, 

James J. Putnam. 


FROM DR. MORTON PRINCE. 

Boston, January 18, 1894. 


My Dear Dr. Mitchell: 

I would premise my answer to 
your questions by saying that the criticisms which I 



